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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


CHARLES  JAMES  FOX, 


SIR, 

Although  it  may  be  wifhed  that  the  political 
hiftory  of  thefe  countries  had  given  an  early  fanc- 
tion  to  nobler  denominations  of  party  diftin&ion 
than  thofe  of  Whig  and  Tory,  yet  I willingly  re- 
cur to  the  ufe  of  thefe  terms,  at  a time  when  prin- 
ciples much  exaggerated,  and  pafiions  much  exaf- 
perated,  that  fought  for  new  and  opprobrious  ap- 
pellations, have  funk  to  a cooler  temperature  ; when 
the  different  powers  and  agencies  of  the  Conflitution, 
which,  under  an  extraordinary  impulfe  from  abroad, 
had  flown  off  fo  widely  from  each  other,  are  now 
imperceptibly  returning,  and  converging  about  the 
central,  focial,  inflin&ive  feeling  of  a common 
country,  and  a common  danger.  At  this  more  auf- 
picious  period,  when  men  are  no  longer  nicknamed 
out  of  their  livelihood,  nor  the  chara&er  of  whole 
claffes  of  fociety  put  under  the  interdift  of  an  epi- 
thet, coined  and  circulated  by  miniflerial  authority  ; 
when  public  opinion  begins  once  more  to  moye 
within  the  orbit  of  the  Conflitution,  it  may  be 
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equally  prudent  and  patriotic  to  difrnifs  all  eccentric 
phrafeology,  the  caufe  as  well  as  effect  of  that 
ftrange  and  unnatural  hate  which  made  people  of 
the  fame  maternal  land,  more  hohile  and  implaca- 
ble againft  each  other,  than  againft  the  common 
foe. 

For  true  indeed  it  was,  that,  in  this  country  par- 
ticularly, fuch  minifterial  denunciations,  fuch  privi- 
leged hander,  and  vulgar  calling  of  names  by  men 
in  high  flation,  contaminated  and  corrupted,  as  it 
defeended  through  the  different  clahes  of  fociety. 
The  Poddle,  which  ran  through  the  Cable,  over- 
flowed in  the  city  ; the  character  of  the  Prefs  was 
difgraced;  literary  tafte  became  depraved  ; and  as  the 
manners  of  the  people  were  degraded,  their  mora- 
lity became  infe&ed ; for  manners  are  elfentially 
connected  with  morals,  being,  in  faff,  but  morals 
on  the  furface,  the  emanation  of  the  underhanding 
and  the  heart. 

But  under  an  adminihration,  infpired  by  a better 
genius,  and,  aiTuredly  of  a higher  and  nobler  tahe, 
whofe  great  object  it  is  to  bring  back  the  Conftitu- 
tion  to  its  virtue,  and  the  Country  to  its  good  na- 
ture, I hiall  return  to  the  ufe  of  homebred  terms, 
which,  if  not  dignified,  are  at  leaf!  familiar  to  our 
early  affociations,  and  the  habits  of  our  hihory.  I 
therefore  beg  permiflion  to  addrefs  this  letter,  as 
from  and  to  an  independent  Whig.  I gratulatc 
the  empire,  as  one  whofe  only  party  is  that  of  the 
whole  people,  on  your  acceftion  to  power.  As  one 
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whofe  tears  have  often  dropt  on  that  page  of  the 
Britifh  Story  in  which  Ruffell  Ihed  his  blood,  I gra- 
tulate  this  country,  in  particular,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a true  Whig  to  its  chief  government ; whofe 
illuftrious  family  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  the  clofefl 
confanguinity  with  the  Conftitutien  ; whofe  name  in 
Ireland  anticipates  popularity,  and  is  the  herald  ot 
better  fortune,  reflored  order,  and  focial  fecurity. 
In  this  fair  expectancy  of  the  public  mind,  as  in  the 
fweet  and  hopeful  feafon  of  the  year,  when  this  no- 
bleman arrives  upon  our  Ihore,  I fee  the  trodden 
down  trefoil  again  Ihoot  forth  its  leaf.  I trull  he 
will  not  difdain  a grajfy  crown,  (if  it  be  a civic  one) 
the  fymbol  of  peace,  of  concord  among  a people, 
long  divided  and  diltraCted,  of  falvation  to  the  Hate, 
and  renewed  ftrength  and  rejuvenefcence  to  the  Con- 
flitution. 

Suffer  me,  Sir,  to  Ihow,  in  a fingle  inflance,  how 
much  the  good  order  of  lociety  may  be  affeCted  by 
an  abufe  of  terms,  (more  dangerous  in  politics  than 
philofophy)  and  a mifreprefentation  of  motives  ; 
how  man  may  be  murdered  by  phrafes,  and  how 
little  difference  there  fometimes  is  between  fpeaking 
daggers,  and  ufing  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Ireland  are  a 
fhrewd,  inquifitive,  and  intelligent  people.  They 
in  general  unite  the  occupations  of  fmall,  or  rather 
petty  farmers,  with  that  of  the  linen  (and  of  late 
years  the  cotton)  manufacture,  which,  inflead  of  be- 
ing confined  to  towns,  has,  from  its  firfb  eflablifh- 
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mcnt,  been  difFufed  over  the  country.  In  their  cha-* 
racier  and  mode  of  life  are  united  the  two  great  di- 
vifions  of  human  induftry — that  of  manufacturers 
and  cultivators  of  the  ground.  There  are,  it  is  cer- 
tain, in  the  confideration  of  political  oeconomy, 
many  disadvantages  which  refult  from  this  combi- 
nation of  employment,  and  the  total  mafs  of  ufeful 
and  produftive  labour  may  be  lefs,  than  where  it  is 
divided  according  to  fyflem ; but  let  it  never  be  for-? 
gotten,  (as  there  appears  fome  danger  of  forgetting) 
that  Man  is  a nobler  product  than  manufacture ; 
that  the  alternation  of  employment  is  healthful  to 
the  body,  as  well  as  animating  to  the  mind  ; and 
that  although  the  aggregate  productivenefs  of  the 
foil  and  loom  may  fuffer,  though  the  fyflem 
of  agriculture  appear  execrable  to  the  down- 
ward eyes  of  Arthur  Young,  and  the  hand  of  the 
workman  may  be,  in  a degree,  fpoiled  by  continual 
Shifting  from  the  (buttle  to  the  fpadc,  yet,  in  ipite  of 
political  anatomifts,  I think  the  melioration  of  the 
human  head  and  heart  a truer  policy  than  to  iden- 
tify man  with  the  machine,  and  to  calculate  upon 
the  utmofl  effort  of  the  human  mufcie,  as  upon  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a fpindle.  The  heft  product  of 
man  is  his  children ; and  better  is  it  to  have  ruddy, 
healthy  children,  bafking  under  the  blefied  fun,  than 
to  hire  them  out,  when  juft  beginning  to  tafle  the 
fweets  of  exiftence,  with  the  bloffom  on  theiir 
cheeks,  for  the  purpofe  of  fpending  their  days  in 
grinding  fciffars,  or  their  nights  (their  nights ) in 
fpinning  cotton  : until  the  mercy  of  an  A6t  of  Par- 
liament interpofed  between  the  miferable  progeny, 
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and  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  parents,  thus,  in 
fome  degree,  atoning  for  that  voracious  demand  and 
exaCtion  of  labour,  which,  in  the  prefent  machine- 
ry of  fociety,  extinguifhes  natural  feelings,  and 
dries  up  even  kindred  affeCtions.  True,  all  is  the 
gift  of  indudry ; and  the  bed  gift  of  God  to  man, 
is  the  neceffity  of  labour : but  there  is  a labour 
which  opprefles  and  overwhelms,  blahs  the  blof- 
fom  of  life,  dimulates  beyond  ftrength,  brings  on 
premature  decrepitude,  and  produces  a morbid  mul- 
tiplication, that  lives  but  to  be  fvvept  away  periodi- 
cally by  contagious  difeafcs,  and  moral  degene- 
racy. 

I therefore  confefs,  that  as  a man,  and  a cpun- 
tryman,  I with  (in  contradiction  to  many)  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  may  dill,  jealoujly , main- 
tain that  mixed  occupation,  which  gives  them  a 
double  anchorage  upon  life,  makes  them  appertain 
more  to  nature,  which  blends  the  fimplicity  and  in- 
dependence Gf  the  ploughman,  with  the  inquifitive- 
nefs,  acutenefs,  and  enterprise  of  the  artizan  ; keeps 
man  in  view,  as  the  daple  manufacture,  and  the 
well-being  and  good  condition  of  the  lower  orders, 

the  true  damen  of  the  date. 

But  to  the  advantages_  refulting  from  thefe  habits 
of  the  northern  character  which  unite  hufbandry 
with  manufacture , may,  I think,  in  no  fmall  degree, 
be  referred  that  general  adherence  to  Whig  principles 
of  government,  which  have  long  taken  root,  and 
fiouriihed  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  Thefe  petty 
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farmers  are,  at  the  fame  time,  weavers  of  linen 9 
which  they  bring  on  market  days  into  the  towns, 
the  centres  of  news  and  information,  where  they 
affociate  with  the  fuperior  order,  confiding  of  buy- 
ers and  bleachers,  in  converfation,  in  the  news  of 
the  day,  and  in  a fort  of  equalized  community, 
which  enlarges  the  minds,  and  lharpens  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  lower  people.  In  fa<5t,  the  compofi- 
don  of  fociety  in  the  North  is  better  afhmilated  ; 
public  opinion  has  a more  free  and  cheerful  circula- 
tion ; the  double  means  of  livelihood  gives  a check 
to  the  double  defpotifjh  that  the  landlord  too  often 
exerts  over  the  mind  as  well  as  body ; and  in  the 
perfonal  character  of  the  people,  as  in  the  Conflitu- 
tion  which  they  once  venerated,  there  is  a protect- 
ing balance,  a fhield  for  the  privilege  of  thought, 
and  a palladium  of  private  opinion  upon  public 
meafures. 

This  independence  of  thought  four  firfl  and  mod 
facred  property)  is  ftrengthened  and  confirmed  by 
the  religious  tenets  mod  general  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.  They  are  in  general  protedant  diifenters ; 
and  this  reformed  frefbyterlanifm  is  fupported  upon 
two  pillars — the  inalienable  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  an  inflexible  refidance  to  fpiritual  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  religion  between  God  and  man. 
The  unity  of  the  church  is  with  them,  not  nearly 
a matter  of  fuch  moment  as  a convinced  under- 
{landing  and  a fatisfled  confcience  ; and  fchifm,  elfe- 
vvhere  fo  terrible,  appears  only  that  natural  and  juf- 
tifiable  reparation,  which  takes  place  upon  difference 
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of  opinion  in  points  of  prime  importance.  To 
promote  the  unity  of  the  fpirit  by  any  other  means, 
direct  or  indirect,  than  the  influence  and  fupremacy 
of  reafon,  they  conceive  not  to  be  “ the  bond  ot 
peace/’  but  the  fignal  of  difcord,  or  of  an  enforced 
obedience  and  inward  flavery,  inconfiftent  with  our 
fealty  to  the  Author  of  our  faith.  Thefe  principles, 
molt  oppofite  to  political  as  well  as  religious  perfe- 
ction, were  general,  even  among  thofe  who  adr- 
hered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
(a  prefoyterian  eftablifliment  which  makes  ufe  of  the 
terms  “ finful  and  ungodly  toleration”)  and  fuch 
principles  naturally  aflfociate  with  the  Whig  princi- 
ples of  government,  which  certainly  lead  to  a dif- 
truft  of  pou7er  in  whatever  hands  it  may  be  placed, 
and  recognize  a wakeful  jealoufy  of  its  encroach- 
ments as  the  belt  fecurity  for  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

That  the  large  increafe  of  the  royal  bounty  lately 
made  to  the  proteftant  diflenting  clergy,  was  de- 
figned  to  leflen  this  diftruft,  and  in  its  gradual  ope- 
ration, to  conciliate , as  it  is  called,  the  people,  as 
well  as  their  pallors,  I think  extremely  probable, 
from  the  circumllances  of  the  tranfadlion,  from  the 
time,  the  manner,  and  the  ufual  condudl  of  the 
miniffer  who  advifed  the  meafure ; but  whatever 
tends  in  the  remoteft  degree  to  the  corruption  of 
teachers,  mull  prove  the  bane  of  truth,  and  even- 
tually leflen  even  their  proper  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  laity.  Independence  and  date-hire  in 
religion,  can  never  confifl  long,  or  certainly  toge- 
ther ; 
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ther ; and  it  is  my  firm  convi&ion,  that  this  ftipendi- 
ary  maintenance  of  the  diflenting  clergy  can  ftand 
neither  with  the  people’s  right,  nor  with  Chriftian 
liberty  ; but  will,  immediately  or  eventually,  fufpend 
that  church  upon  the  ftate,  and  turn  her  minifters 
into  ftate  penfioners.  Efteem,  refpefl,  and  venera- 
tion  for  individuals,  rather  prompt  than  reprefs  my 
opinion  of  this  as  a public  meafure,  that  thefe  aug* 
mentations  of  bounty  from  the  Crown,  apparently 
to  ferve  political  purpofes,  is  a flow  poifon  poured 
into  the  proteftant  diftenting  church.*  Let  there  be 
conciliation  in  every  way  but  in  the  ways  of  corrup- 
tion. You,  Sir,  have  not  fcrupled,  as  a minifter  of 
ftate,  to  pronounce  the  means  by  which  the  Union 
was  accompliihed — mod  difgraceful ; but  I afk,  may 
not  the  means  furvive  the  meafure?  and  does  not 
your  own  declaration  prove  profpecUve  fo  far  as  to 
difcountenance  and  difcourage  a fyftern  of  fecret  in- 
fluence 

* Vo'yez-vous  ce  modefte  et  pieux  prefbytere  ? 

I. a vit  l’homme  de  Dieu,  dont  le  faint  miniftere, 

Du  peuple  reuni  prefente  au  ciel  les  vceux, 

Guvre  fur  le  hameau  tous  les  trefors  des  cieux? 

Soulage  le  malheur,  confacre  Phymenee, 

Benit  et  les  moiffons,  et  les  fruits  de  l’annee  : 

Enfeinre  la  vertu,  recoit  Phonnne  au  berceau, 

I^e  conduit  dans  le  vie,  et  le  fuit  au  tombeau. 

Je  ne  choiferai  point  pour  cet  emploi  fublime* 

Cet  avide  intrigant  que  l’interet  anime  ; 

Severe  pourautrui,  pour  lui  meme  indulgent; 

Qjai  pour  un  vil  profit  quitte  un  temple  indigent* 

Degrade  par  fon  ton  la  chaire  paftorale, 

Et  fur  l’efprit  du  jour  compofe  fa  morale. 


Ds  Lille. 


huence  of  which  this  is  but  a portion,  to  drag  this 
“ invifible  and  creeping”  union  into  the  light,  that 
you  may  put  your  foot  upon  it,  and  to  join  the 
hands  and  hearts  of  the  two  Countries  in  the  only 
durable  union— that  of  love  and  loyalty,  with  ho- 
nefty  and  honour  ; not  the  union  merely  of  the  bi- 
gotry of  feCls,  and  the  prejudices  of  political  par- 
ties. 

But  let  me  proceed  to  remark,  that  without  going 
back  to  the  brighteft  epochas  of  Britifn  hiftory, 
which  are  merely  periodical  manifeftations  of  Whig 
principles  of  government ; without  recurring  to  the 
sera  of  the  revolution,  which  fan&ioned,  and,  as  it 
were,  eftablifhed  them ; without  reverting  to  times 
when  the  vindication  of  thefe  principles  brought  il- 
luftrious  patriots  to  the  block;  or  to  times  dill  later, 
when  they  brought  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  to  the 
Throne,  I have  only  to  fay,  that  during  almoft  the 
whole  of  this  reign,  the  fentiments  of  the  North 
were  in  oppofition  to  the  different  adminiflrations  of 
government— to  the  miniftry  of  Lord  Bute,  as  it 
trenched  on  the  civil  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  and  to 
the  total  adminiffration  of  Lord  North,  as  it  trench- 
ed on  the  political  liberty  of  our  fellow-fubjeCts  in 
America,  poffeffed  of  the  fame  rights  as  ourfelves, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  they  were  acrofs  an 
ocean,  and  we  were  acrofs  a channel.  The  inter- 
courfe  of  a paffenger  trade,  carried  on  for  half  a 
century,  between  the  North  of  Ireland  and  Ameri- 
ca, created  a political  as  well  as  real  rela-tionfhip  be- 
tween them,  and  the  origin , progrefs  and  event  of  the 
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American  war , entered  Into  and  continued  by  a Tory 
adminiftration,  was  another  great  caufe  of  confirm^ 
ing  the  attachment  of  the  North  to  Whig  principles, 
but  at  the  fame  time,  firfl  created  and  diffufed  a be- 
lief, that  the  Gonflitution  as  renovated  at  the  revo- 
lution and  acceffion,  had  again  fhifted  from  its  foun- 
dation, and  that  it  could  be  brought  back  and  placed 
on  the  folid  pedeftal  of  public  opinion,  by  no  other 
means  fo  effectual  as  by  giving  more  influence  and 
fway  to  that  opinion  in  a reform  of  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  people  in  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  parliamentary  reform  became,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  long,  very  long , the  limit  of  their  de- 
fires and  the  Ithaca  of  their  wiflies.  It  was  a popu- 
lar defire,  foflered  and  fandlioned  by  every  real,  and 
every  pretended  patriot  during  a long  courfe  of 
years.  With  Grattan  (January,  1793)  the  whole 
people  of  the  North  concurred,  that  “ the  radical 
cure  of  public  grievances  is  a free  and  independent 
Parliament  chofen  by  the  people,  that  great  queftion 
to  which  we  all  are  attentive,  and  mofl  of  us 
pledged  •”  That  meafure  of  abfolute  neceflity, 
which,  if  refilled  in  one  fhape,  will  be  returned  in 
twenty,  until  at  lafl  this  great  point  be  achieved  for 
the  Country  (February,  1793).  u The  difunion  of 
the  people  arifes  from  this.  The  people  are  not  re- 
prefented  ; and  to  reflore  the  Union,  you  muft  have  • 
the  people  reftored  to  a fair  reprefentation — in  other 
words,  by  a radical  reform  of  the  Commons.” 
(Curran,  1793.)  You  fee,  Sir,  it  is  my  aim  to 
prove,  that  frequent  difappointnients  in  this  mofl 
favourite  meafure,  bred  at  lafl  a diflafle  to  the  Con- 
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fiitution  itfelf ; and  above  all,  that  the  defection  of 
popular  leaders,  and  at  laft  whofe  dalles,  from  the 
caufe  of  the  people,  was  the  primary  caufe  of  civil 
difcord  and  general  difaffeftion. 

The  Volunteer  inftitution , fo  popular  in  its  forma- 
tion and  progrefs,  the  complete  fuccefs  of  this  ener- 
getic eftablifhment  againlt  the  defgn  at  that  time 
certainly  meditated  by  the  common  enemy,  and  its 
partial  fuccefs  in  promoting  a parliamentary  reform 
in  Ireland  as  a fecurity  for  its  rightful  legiflative  in- 
dependence ; the  high  hopes  to  which  it  raifed  the 
heart,  as  it  added  inches  to  the  flature,  and  the  bit- 
ter difappointments  which  the  people  at  that  time  ex- 
perienced in  what  they  confidered  as  a defertion  of 
public  men,  and  a confequent  defeat  of  patriotic 
meafures,  had  the  effect  of  fouring  the  popular 
mind,  with  refpecl  to  confidence  in  the  higher  rank, 
who  cultivated,  as  placemen,  the  blefiings  of  peace, 
and  became  practical  Tories,  although  flillj  Whigs 
over  the  bottle* 

In  the  contejled  elections  through  the  North,  the 
political  logic  of  the  people  had  been  rendered  more 
fharp  and  acute.  The  pafiion  and  enthufiafm  of 
party  was  added  to  the  conviction  of  public  princi- 
ple; and  fo  general  was  the  di {fruit  of  delegated 
power,  at  this  time,  that  tells  were  frequently  pro- 
pofed  to  candidates  as  a means  of  keeping  them  in 
remembrance  of  their  trull.  Even  thefe  were  found 
fruitlefs  ; and  no  particular  event  was  the  caufe  of 
greater  irritaion,  and  more  deeply  graved  in  memo- 
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ry,  than  the  defedion  of  a young  man  of  a much 
loved  Whig  family,  whofe  eledion  had  been  gained 
by  the  indefatigable  exertion  and  adivity  of  popular 
agents,  but  who,  ihortly  after,  threw  off  his  coat  of 
patriotifm,  Hammered  into  an  orator,  and  then  be- 
came the  heaven-born  fatellite  to  an  heaven-born 
minifter.  His  ambition  certainly  cannot  be  gratified 
in  the  way  which  Flood  mentioned  as  the  highell 
hope  of  our  Secretaries  in  general— to  be  forgotten 
by  thofe  they  leave  behind  them — for  his  name  is 
immortalized  as  an  Irifhman,  in  and  by  the  degra- 
dation and  cxtindion  of  his  Country. 

It  was  at  this  period  when  the  exafperation  and 
difappointment  of  the  public  in  their  fondeff  attach- 
ments, in  their  mod  favourite  wifhes,  was  great  and 
general— when  confidence  in  political  charader  was 
nearly  loll,  and  men  began  to  confound  the  nature 
of  the  government  with  the  errors  of  its  mal-admi- 
niflration — when  a general  doubt  had  diffufed  itfelf 
of  there  remaining  any  felf-  cor  reding  power,  or  re- 
cuperative energy  in  the  ConHitution  ; it  was,  at  this 
period,  wdien  the  heart  grew  lick  with  hope  fo  long 
and  fo  often  deferred,  that  a revolution  took  place  in 
France,  whofe  impreffion  on  the  popular  mind  was 
in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  its  proximity,  and 
the  exifting  circumftances  of  the  country ; circum- 
llances  created,  as  I think,  folely  by  the  continued 
errors,  (hall  I add  crimes,  of  a Tory  adminiftra- 
tion. 
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The  revolution  in  France  ! — How  did  it,  at  its  ori- 
gin, gladden  every  thing  that  was  great  and  gene- 
rous in  human  nature ! How  it  expanded  and  en- 
riched the  imagination  ; how  it  warmed  and  dilated 
the  heart ! — The  hiftorian,  placed  at  a proper  difiance 
from  the  difaftrous  picture  of  the  prefent  times,  to 
judge  them  without  partiality,  will  decide  whether  a 
premature  and  unfounded  alarm  was  not,  at  this 
early  period,  defignedly  raifed  and  propagated  about 
the  fafety  of  the  Conftitution  ; whether  a change  of 
government  in  France,  the  introduction  of  a Direc- 
tory, or  the  formation  of  a new  Bynafty  would 
have  a heeled  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  well  adminifier- 
ed,  more  than  our  revolution  of  1788  affedted  the 
government  at  that  time  exifting  in  France  ; and 
whether  the  meafures  adopted  did  not  increafe  the 
motion  and  momentum  of  the  revolutionary  wheel, 
till  it  caught  fire  and  communicated  conflagration.  I 
peep  into  the  crater  of  the  French  revolution  only  to 
affert  my  belief,  that  a Whig  minifiry  would  not  fo 
foon  have  grown  jealous,  or  quickly  palled  from  un- 
founded alarm  into  active  hoftility,  the  effedt  of 
which  was  to  render  confufion  worfe  confounded, 
(while  the  cornucopian  eloquence  of  Burke  became 
the  trumpet  of  war)  then  to  organize  anarchy,  to 
accelerate  internal  change  without  diminifhing,  but 
rather  increafmg  the  hofiile  power,  till  that  country 
has  been  converted  into  a Campus  Martius,  and  its 
government,  forced  through  all  forms  and  phafes, 
has  ended  at  laft  in  a military  defpotifm,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  with  the  will  of  the  people , and  fupported  by 
their  confolidated  power.  Thus,  date  revolutions^ 
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which  (as  that  of  Rome  in  ancient  hiftory)  occupied 
fo  many  generations,  have  here  taken  place  in  as 
many  years ; and  God  grant  that  the  potent  indefa- 
tigable Unit  who  has  fcattered  unto  dull  the  coalitions 
abroad,  may  find  a more  effectual  refiftance  in  a mi- 
niftrv  and  a people,  that  now  coalefce  at  home  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  for  Conftitution  and  Country  ; a 
refiftance  more  effectual  than  can  be  forecafted  from 
the  feemingly  ftrange  expedient  of  a Military  Coun- 
cil over  a Commander  in  Chief.  In  the  multitude 
of  counfellors  there  may  be  that  fafety  to  perfonal 
character  which  refults  from  a divided  refponfibi- 
lity ; but,  as  in  medical  confultations,  it  is  the 
parent,  in  general,  of  an  inert  and  impotent  prac- 
tice. 

My  purpofe,  at  prefent,  is  only  to  obferve,  that 
in  confequence  of  the  French  revolution,  or  rather, 
in  truth,  of  the  panic  artificially  raifed  by  a Tory 
i adminiftration,  and  molt  induftrioufly  propagated  ; 
a fecond  defedion  now  took  place  from  the  people,  or 
what  was  the  fame  thing,  their  favourite  object ; and 
this  not  merely  a defection  of  their  aecuftomed 
leaders,  but  of  whole  claffes  of  men ; the  whole 
propertied  community,  as  it  was  called,  fet  itfelf  in 
a party  hoftility  againft  the  mafs  of  the  inhabitants. 
Even  our  approved  patriots  in  Parliament  became  at 
firft  planet-ftruck,  and  then  ftood  apart  from  the 
Country  in  a fullen  and  jealous  fequeftration,  which 
operated,  at  leaft  indiredly , as  a caufe  of  thofe  afto- 
ciations  that  originated  from  nothing  but  difappoint- 
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ed  love,  and  the  forlorn  hopes  of  an  abandoned  and 
jilted  people. 

For,  the  firft  eonfequence  of  this  defedion  was 
the  adoption  of  a new  fet  of  popular  leaders,  from 
the  middling  ranks,  and  not  far  removed  from  the 
people,  in  their  habits  and  manner  of  life  ; men 
who  had  been  active  and  perfevering  agents  at  elec- 
tions, and  who,  now,  by  doubling  their  zeal  and 
activity,  wifhed  to  render  themfelves  worthy  not 
only  of  the  confidence  of  their  neighbours,  but  of 
their  countrymen  at  large.  It  was  chiefly  by  the 
agency,  by  the  good  fenfe,  and  liberality  of  thefe 
men,  that  feveral  years  before,  during  the  popula- 
rity of  the  volunteer  inflitution,  a conquefl  was 
made  of  religious  antipathies  long  prevalent  among 
the  prelbyterians  of  the  North,  and  a correfpond- 
ence  entered  into  with  their  catholic  countrymen, 
on  the  footing  of  a common  country  and  a common 
right  to  its  civil  and  political  bleflings.  Men  differ 
in  their  features,  but  the  conftitution  of  the  human 
heart  is  more  nearly  the  fame,  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  mankind  is  lefs  influenced  by  the  excel- 
lencies of  religion,  or  injured  by  its  abufes,  than 
the  mutual  crimination  of  feds  would  lead  us  to 
imagine. 

This  union  of  the  diffenters  with  the  catho- 
lics againft  the  political  dominaricy  of  any  re- 
ligious perfuafion,  and  in  favour  of  a parliamentary 
reform,  originated,  folely  and  (imply,  from  an  en- 
deavour to  flrengthen  the  failing  caufe  of  the  peo- 
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pie  by  an  addition  of  numbers , to  balance,  in  fonie 
degree,  the  lofs  fudained  by  the  defe&ion  of  men 
of  popularity,  by  the  panic  of  men  of  property, 
and  by  the  religious  prejudices  and  antipathies  dill 
prevalent  among  a refpediable  portion  of  the  pro- 
tedant  dhTenters.  It  was  an  adbciation  of  this  kind, 
which  had  been  drd  fpeculated  upon  by  the  enlight- 
ened volunteers,  but  was,  at  this  period,  put  into 
pra&ice  through  the  agency  of  the  neiv  leaders  of 
the  people.  This  political  union  of  the  two  de« 
fcriptions  of  religion  was  cemented  and  confolidated 
by  a ted  (the  primary  ted  of  the  Aifociation)  which 
the  perfon  who  drew  it  up  can  declare,  in  the  fight 
of  God,  and  of  his  bed  reprefentative  on  earth — an 
honed  man ! was  done  with  the  mod  pure,  patrio- 
tic, and  philanthropic  intention  ; from  a hope,  that 
an  obligation  which  had  failed  in  binding  reprefen- 
tatives,  might  fucceed  in  regard  to  the  Condiments  ; 
with  the  foie  defign  of  binding  them  more  drmiy 
together,  and  of  bracing  them  all  to  the  purpofes 
of  the  inditution.  In  fhort,  to  embody  the  people 
in  a folid  confidence  of  character  and  conduct,  each 
to  all,  and  all  to  their  Country.  <c  Afurmabant  au~ 
tern  (Chridiani  fc.)  hanc  fuiffe  fummam  vel  culpas 
fuse  vel  erroris,  fe  facramento,  non  in  fceius  aliquod 
obdringere,  fed  ne  bdem  fallerent,  ne  depofmmi 
appellati,  abnegarent.”  Pliny  to  Trajan.  “ Sine 
audlore,  vcro,  propofiti  libelii  nullo  crimine  locum 
habere  debent.  Nam  et  pejftmi  exempli  ncc  nojlri  fe - 
cull  ed.”  Trajan  to  Pliny. 
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But  the  Tory  adminiflration  then  adopted  a very 
different  rule  from  that  of  the  dement  Trajan,  and 
the  prudent  Pliny.  The  fettled  plan  and  fyftem  was 
to  take  advantage  of  the  panic  drffufed  through  the 
upper  ranks,  in  order  to  make  them  cling  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  depreciate  and  degrade  the  lower 
ranks,  fall  lower  by  opprobrious  and  contumelious 
language,  who  by  this  means  were  in  reality  halloo’d 
and  hunted  out  of  the  Conftitution  into  the  wilder- 
nefs  of  natural  rights.  This  fyftem  of  vituperation 
was  organized.  Every  epithet  that  could  be  raked 
from  the  kennel,  was  adopted  by  the  political  alva 
of  that  day,  and  was  re-echoed  through  all  the 
clafles  of  venality.  The  character  of  the  country, 
its  manners,  and  its  morals  (for  the  mafs  is  ftill  the 
country)  lay  proffrate  under  fuch  potent  calumnia- 
tors. “ Nihil  tam  popuiare  erat,  quam  odium  po- 
pularium.’*  The  fpeediefi  way  to  pulh  or  to  make 
a fortune  in  every  profeffion,  was,  to  join  and  fol- 
low in  the  cry.  The  verieff:  hireling  of  the  prefs, 
the  loweff:  cur  of  office,  deemed  himfelf  a chofen 
guardian  of  the  Hate,  and  the  argus  of  the  Confti- 
tution. Even  thole  whom  the  people  of  the  North 
had  been  accuffcomed  to  look  up  to  in  Parliament,  as 
an  afylum  and  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  minifter, 
now  bitterly  reviled  them ; and  there  might  be  fre- 
quently obferved  a ftrange  and  monffrous  conjunc- 
tion of  G— ~tt— -n  in  Parliament,  and  G—ff—  d at 
£he  Prefs. 

What  was  the  confequence  of  all  this  ? The 
sew  popular  leaders,  left  in  this  date  of  aban- 
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donment,  deferted  by  the  whole  propertied  clafs* 
driven  out,  and  expofed  as  the  refufe  and  fcum  of 
the  earth  ; mob,  fwine,  flurdy  beggars,  of  no  va- 
lue in  the  eye  of  God,  of  no  eftimation  in  the  fight 
of  man,  abufed  by  all  profefiions,  and  denounced 
by  all  parties,  they  were  of  neceflity  driven  flill 
more  downward  in  fociety,  and  compelled  to  recruit 
and  reinforce  their  ftrength,  by  increafmg  their  nu- 
merical, or  what  was  called  their  phyfical  force.  A 
civil  war  began  from  that  moment.  The  difruption 
of  fociety  was  complete.  The  battery  of  penal  bills 
was  opened  upon  the  afTociations.  Their  military 
organization  took  place,  and  a conflict  began,  firm* 
iar  in  its  previous  heps  (but  far  different  in  the 
event)  to  what  had  happened  on  the  continent  of 
America, 

But  let  me  flop-— and  would  to  God,  that 
with  this  drop  of  ink  I could  obliterate  the  en- 
fanguined  page  of  Irifh  hiflory  which  fucceeded, 
and  blot  it  for  ever  from  the  memory  of  my  coun- 
trymen. My  only  purpofe  is  to  ihow,  in  a dingle 
inffance,  and  as  cooly  as  I can,  that  the  primary 
caufe  of  difaffe&ion  in  the  North,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  events,  was  the  practical  developement 
of  a Tory  principle  wrhich  actuated  the  adminif- 
tration  of  Government,  and  which  was  propagated 
with  fuccefs  through  all  the  upper  claffes  of  fociety ; 
a principle  that  not  only  rejects  with  ridicule  the 
notion  of  the  people  being  a fupreme  and  ultimate 
power,  as  irregular  and  unconstitutional,  but  con- 
siders the  exqlufion  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people 
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as  a vital  principle  of  the  Britifh  Conflitution,  and 
a6ts  under  the  coniftant  influence  of  that  party  con- 
fideration.  All  I meant  to  fhew  was,  that  the  violence 
of  this  party  government,  by  its  furious  denunciati- 
ons and  inquifitionary  meafures,  drove  the  fall  friends 
of  reform,  from  a hopeleflfnefs  of  all  redrefs  in  the 
ways  of  the  Conflitution,  to  an  eflrangement  and  ali- 
enation from  that  Confl  it  ution;  and  that  a continuance 
of  the  fame  regimen,  patronized  and  fanctioned  by 
the  example  of  the  upper  orders,  produced  at  length 
a fimilar  alteration  in  the  multitudinous  clafs,  made 
the  leaders  of  that  clafs  defperate,  and  in  the  end, 
impelled  them  to  foreign  intrigue,  and  their 
followers  into  a rebellion.  Every  queflion  of  re- 
form was  termed  fedition ; all  concerted  purfuit  of 
it,  confpiracy ; all  recurrence  to  firil  principles  in 
government,  Jacobinical  philofophy,  until  the  abufe 
of  terms  wrought  the  very  evil  it  afleffed  to  depre- 
cate, and  the  difaftrous  confequences  of  which  all 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  fuch  reafon  to  deplore, 
both  as  individuals,  and  as  a political  commu- 
nity. 

Sir,  the  Tory  principle  in  the  adminiflration  of 
Government,  has  ever  been  found,  in  fpirit  and 
practice,  a manciple  of  exciufion  ; and  it  is  this  ex- 
clufive  fyftem,  adopted  and  followed  up  during  the 
late  adminiflration,  which,  among  its  other  fatal  ef- 
fects, has  fo  often  oveifliadowed  the  empire  with  a 
periodical  vifitation  of  the  ■'  atholic  queflion.  It  is, 
1 prefume  to  lay,,  the  conflant  recurrence  of  this  flate 
queflion  which  revives^  painful  recollections,  bitter 
aniiriofities,  and  fevers  the  unity  of  the  empire.  It 
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Is  by  this  means  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in- 
Head  of  merging  and  melting  in  the  mafs,  are  con- 
verted into  a flrong  political  party.  It  is  the  excite 
live  fyftera  which  embodies  that  party  ; and  the  sera 
of  their  emancipation  and  aflimiiation  to  the  Britilh 
Conflitution  would,  in  my  mind,  be  the  date  of  their 
decline  in  political  importance.  It  would  fink  them 
to' their  natural  political  level,  and  juft  rank  of  efti- 
mation ; while  at  prefent  they  form  a power  rather 
finiflrous  in  its  influence  ; extrinfic  to  the  Conflitu- 
tion,  though  near  the  heart  of  the  empire,  an  im- 
perium  in  imperio — that  appoints  its  commhTioners  ; 
carries  on  its  provifional,  or  conditional  treaties  with 
the  executive  ; and  is,  in  fhort,  a public  Body , 
which,  until  it  be  made  free  of  the  Britifh  Conflitu- 
tion, muff  ever  be  adluated  as  all  bodies,  public  or 
perfonal,  are,  by  a felfijh  fpirit ; that  is  to  fay,  a na- 
tural, I may  fay  inftin&ive  difpofition  to  its  own  in - 
lereft  exdufively. 

We  do  not  fee,  and  under  fucli*  circumflances  and 
fituation,  we  fnall  never  fee  the  real  and  natural  cha-' 
racier  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irifh  people. 
They  have  been,  in  fa£f,  compelled  to  an  ambigu- 
ous line  of  conduct  which  muft  always  generate  fuf- 
picion.  They  have  been  forced  to  fhift  from  one 
quarter  to  another  for  affi  fiance  in  their  juft  preten- 
fions,  and  thus  a fuperinduced  and  impofed  charac- 
ter is  taken  up  by  their  enemies,  and  fometimes  by 
their  friends,  and  reafoned  upon  as  their  real  one. 
It  is,  I think,  the  exclufive  fyflem  which  in  a great 
degree  has  formed  their  character  \ and  then  this 
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character  is  conftantly  brought  forward  to  defend  a 
continuance  of  the  fyftem.  And  in  this  kind  of  rea- 
foning  and  of  ruling  may  a people  be  led  or  driven 
round,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  age 
to  age,  without  one  progreflive  itep  in  public  ufeful- 
nefs,  or  public  glory.  Yet  will  it  be  faid  and  iworn 
by  the  fophiftry  of  the  day,  that  they  move  for- 
ward, and,  if  hoodwinked  from  the  fight  of  all  re- 
lative objeds,  they  will  themfelves  think  they  do  fo, 
— but  it  is  no  Iuch  thing. 

Until  the  fympathies  of  the  human  heart  be  more 
cultivated  than  its  antipathies,  the  real  character  of 
the  Irifh  will  not  develop.e  itfelf — its  warm  fenfibili- 
ties,  its  flrong  attachments,  its  ancient  and  perfe- 
vering  loyalty.  The  hihory  of  Ireland,  which,  in 
fact,  is  nothing  but  the  hihory  of  an  exclufive  fyf- 
tem, has  fully  illuftrated  the  folly,  the  criminality,, 
and  the  total  inefficacy  of  a penal  policy  in  convert- 
ing the  mind  of  the  people. 

True  indeed  it  is,  that  the  Catholics  have  alfq  their 
exclufive  fyftem  ; and  a nobleman,  whom  I fmcerely 
believe  to  be  a good  man,  but  whom  flattery  itfelf 
would  feel  afhamed  to  call  a great  one,  has,  with 
juftice,  reprobated  the  Catholic  church  for  its  doc- 
trine of  exclufive  falvation,  as  if  this  doctrine  was 
peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Alas ! for  huma- 
nity— every  church,  every  religious  corporation,  pro- 
fdfes  the  fame  monopoly  of  heaven ; and  he  who 
kneels  with  the  prokration  of  the  heart  before  his 
Maker,  riles  with  the  fpirit  of  a privileged  order, 
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and  proudly  repels  from  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful,  a brother,  a Chridian  man,  who  bears  a 
diiferent  fub-denoinination. 

But  what  is  the  catholic  exclufive  doBrine , when 
corhpared  with  the  proteilant  exclufive  brattice  ? If 
the  Catholics,  in  their  fpeculative  tenets,  attempt  to 
exclude  all  but  thofe  of  their  own  communion  from 
all  place  in  heaven,  do  not  the  Protedants  exert  a 
much  more  effectual  power,  in  excluding  from  all 
places  of  honour  and  emolument  on  earth  ? Which 
has  the  word  effedl:  on  the  general  weal  ? The  fyf- 
tem  of  fpeculative  and  religious,  or  that  of  practical 
and  political  exclufion  ? That  which  is  taught  in 
the  homilies  and  formularies  of  the  church,  or  that 
which  has  been  put  in  practice  by  the  penal  laws  of 
the  date  ? Which  fydem,  in  fliort,  mod  drikingly 
violates  Chridian  charity — the  dogma  of  fpirituai  ex- 
conlmunication  common  to  all  chuVches,  (the  church 
of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  Rome)  or  the  political,  cen- 
tennial incapacitation  of  a whole  people,  from  places 
of  public  trud  in  their  country,  for  a deady  adher- 
ence to  the  creed  of  their  forefathers  ? 

I was  about  to  obferve,  that  the  prejudices  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  fubjeft  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, will  never  have  a chance  of  being  difpeiled, 
but  by  a calm  and  intrepid  refolution  of  the  Catholic 
body,  to  bring  a Petition,  in  itfelf  the  dronged 
proof  of  loyalty,  from  time  to  time,  before  the  bar 
of  reafon,  and  the  ffirine  of # political  judice,  not 
through  the  chambers  of  office,  but  through  the 
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portal  of  Parliament,  and  under  the  political  eye  of 
all  Europe. 

Prejudices  on  this  fubje£t  are  the  llrongefl  in 
Great  Britain,  becaufe  they  are  derived  rather  from 
hiflory,  than  from  real  information : They  are  the 
prejudices  of  pall  centuries  which  now  arife  from  the 
tomb  : and  the  public  mind  is  agitated,  not  fo  much 
by  fears  for  the  Confbtution,  as  by  the  ancient  ter- 
rors of  the  cradle.  Where  the  Proteflants  are  much 
the  moil  numerous,  there  prejudice  is  flrongefl ; and 
I doubt  not  that  any  time  an  influence,  much  lefs 
than  that  of  the  former  minifler,  could  raife  a fpirit 
in  Great  Britain  fimilar  to  that  of  the  famous  Protefl- 
art  Affociation  ; but  in  this  Country  where  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  Catholics  is  fo  great,  prejudice* 
the  offspring  of  ignorance,  has  been,  in  a greater 
degree,  overcome,  partly  by  the  neceffary  coliifion 
of  lbciety,  and  partly  by  that  imperifhahle  feed  of 
union  originally  fown  by  the  liberal  Northern  Dif- 
fenters. 

It  is  only  by  frequent  difcuflion,  not  in  clofe  ne~ 
gociations,  but  under  the  eye  of  day,  that  natural 
prejudices  will  be  gradually  difpelled,  by  an  open, 
bold,  reiterated,  feffional  appeal  to  Parliament ; and 
I am  fometimes  inclined  to  think,  that  if  Lord  S.  or 
Mr.  S.  with  a national  and  natural  impetuofity,  had 
ventured  on  a blunt,  perhaps  a rude  queflion  to  Mr. 
F.  in  what  manner  he  himfelf  would  have  a£ted  were 
he  placed  in  the  Catholic  fituation,  the  man  would 
have  gotten  the  better  of  the  minifler,  and  he  would 
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have  anfwered  with  charadteridic  candour  and  mag- 
nanimity— in  the  manner  I thought  moft  confident 
with  my  duty  to  my  confcience,  my  country,  and 
my  God,  without  looking  fvlely  to  the  fuccefs  or  mif* 
carriage  of  the  meafure, 

\ 

But  the  podponement  of  this  great  imperial  quef- 
tion,  notwithdanding  the  hopes  naturally  excited, 
leaves  me  only  occafion  to  obferve,  that  there  never 
was  a more  fignal  proof  of  full  and  generous  confi- 
dence, placed  by  a public  body  in  the  character  of 
;an  individual : there  never  was  a more  driking  ex- 
ample held  out  to  future  ftatefmen,  that  honour  and 
honedy  is  ever  their  trued  policy ; nor  a dronger 
reafon,  for  preserving  in  his  Majefty's  immediate 
councils,  that  inedimable  man  who  po defies,  on  the 
indant,  an  implicit  confidence,  which  his  predecefi 
for,  during  a long  courfe  of  years,  with  all  appli- 
ances, and  means  to  boot,  was  never  once  able  to  at- 
tain. 

Much  is  promifed,  and  more,  doubtlefs,  will  be 
performed.  Adminidration,  in  this  country,  will 
begin  a newer  praftice*  It  will  become  not  merely 
lenient , but  endearing,  parental,  and  protective ; 
conciliating  and  comprehenfive,  not  churlifh  and 
exclufive.  Far  from  adopting  the  embittered  tone 
and  afperity  of  perfonai  character,  it  will  rather  fym- 
pathife  with  the  failings,  and  affimilate  with  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  Irifli  people.  Men  will  no  longer 
become  ferocious  through  the  influence  of  fear,  nor 
will  it  be  deemed  politic  by  the  condant  affectation  of 
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terror,  to  throw  the  nation  into  real  convulfion. 
Character  will  no  longer  lye  at  the  mercy  of  a word 
from  a man  in  office,  nor  will  individuals  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  profcription,  be  incarcerated  in  loci- 
ety.-  The  race  of  informers,  which  like  Locufta, 
the  poifoner  of  old,  had  been  deemed  u inter  indru- 
rnenta  regni,”  will  periffi  in  infamy  and  famine. 
The  prifon  doors  will  be  unbarred  in  virtue  of  an  A<d, 
which  may  well  be  denominated,  The  redeeming  An- 
gel of  the  Conftitution,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  fpirit 
of  a wifb*amnefty,  not  the  lefs  wife  for  copying  the 
policy  of  the  enemy,  which  wiffies  to  confolidate  all 
its  ftrength,  not  to  keep  it  difperfed  in  the  approach- 
ing day  of  battle,  facilities  will  be  opened  for  the 
pardon  and  return  of  our  unfortunate  emigrants,  tod 
and  thrown  off  by  the  temped  of  the  times,  but 
whole  hopes  are  now  fluttering  around  their  dear  na- 
tive land,  their  “ dulces  argos,”  and  who  are  ready 
to  fight  and  die  in  its  defence,  againd  a treacherous 
foe. 

Corporation  monopoly  will  not  be  differed  to  pale 
In,  for  private  ufes,  the  bleffings  and  the  common- 
age  of  the  Conditution.  The  papijlical  fpirit  of  the 
Froteftant  Afcendancy  will  be  put  out  of  counte- 
nance. The  bench  will  grow  lefs  theological,  and 
the  pulpit  lefs  political.  Adminiflration  will  not 
merely  aim  at  propitiating  great  bodies  of  men,  in 
the  exigent  moment,  by  the  facrifice  of  obnoxious 
individuals,  and  reconciling  the  general  intered  to  an 
exclufion  of  hope,  by  putting  other  more  popular 
perfons  in  their  places.  It  will  not  be  a mere  hurry 
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and  hudle  of  the  thrujl-out  and  thruft-in . All  politic 
cal  value  and  edimation  will  not  be  attached  to  an. 
ambitious  profelTion,  not  better  in  conditutional  know- 
ledge, and  often  not  fo  pure  in  practice,  as  men  in 
other  conditions  of  life.  In  all  profeflions  there  will 
be  a given  competition,  nor  will  the  vermicular  pro- 
grefs  of  a Scotch  faction,  that  worms  itfelf  into  the 
belt  and  mod  lucrative  fituations,  be  preferred  and 
favoured,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  natives  of  the 
country., 

A fyflem  of  corruption  organized  at  the  Union, 
but  which  has  outlived  the  Union— a fydem  that  goes 
under  the  modi  111  term  of  conciliation , but  at  which 
jugurtha  himfelf  wrould  have  turned  pale,  (if  the 
Numidian  could  change  colour)  will  not  receive  the 
i'anction  of  a Whig  adminid ration. 

The  Press  will  again  take  the  public  will  for  its 
guide,  and  the  public  good  for  its^nd  ; and  the  pub- 
lic prints  turned,  as  they  have  been,  into  a fickly 
pool  which  extinguifhed  every  fpark  of  literature, 
will  become,  as  they  ought  to  be,  a palsedra  for  the 
exercife  of  literary  talent,  and  the  wredle  of  rival 
minds.  The  export  to  England  will  not  always  be 
that  of  wqfte  paper.  The  Art  of  Printing  will  per- 
haps be  again  revived  in  Ireland.  For  the  price  of 
Britiih  books  as  they  at  prefent  iffue  from  the  prefs  in 
proud  and  ponderous  quartos,  with  every  embellifh- 
ment  that  can  recommend  them  to  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  has  again,  in  a great  meafure,  introduced 
the  misfortune  of  a inanufcript  age,  and  locked  up 
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€he  produ&s  of  literature  as  effectually  from  the  ge- 
nerality, as  before  printing  was  invented,  when  works 
were  written  laboriously  on  vellum,  reported  in  mo- 
naileries,  or  chained  down  in  college  libraries.. 
When  a fpirit  of  refearch  was  dreaded  as  feditious, 
and  philofophy  'xtfelf  was  difcountenanced  by  minif- 
ters  of  the  (late,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  a 
fear  of  innovation  fpread  throughout  the  whole  man- 
fion  of  mind,  and  the  truth  was,  that  inquiry  be- 
came lefs  popular,  even  among  the  learned  world, 
when  it  was  not  only  difcountenanced  but  difcou- 
raged  among  the  vulgar : the  emulative  principle  (in 
every  art  and  fcience  the  true  incitement  to  excel- 
lence) will  now  have  liberty  to  develops  iifelf,  and 
a Free  Prefs,  will,  it  is  hoped,  advance  the  literature 
of  Ireland,  while  it  will  tend  to  emancipate  the 
minds,  and  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  red  of  the 
empire. 

The  condition  of  the  lower  people  wall  be  amelio- 
rated, and  they  will  be  raifed  to  a rank  in  fociely. 
By  what  means  lias  not  yet  been  promulgated,  but 
certainly  the  long  neglected  wafte  of  the  public  mind 
cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  but  by  a proper 
cftabliihment  of  parochial  fchoois,  or  fome  equally 
extenfive  plan  of  public  indruClion.  Education  is, 
in  truth,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  which  gradually  mol- 
lifies the  furioufnefs  of  uncivilized  nature,  and  tames 
4he  tygers  of  the  human  bread.  The  late  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  dfre&ed  roads  to  be  made  into  fome 
of  the  mountainous  and  favage  didricls  of  this 
ifland  3 but  with  them , it  was  a ferious  quedion  whe- 
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tlier  the  common  people  of  all  perfuafions  fhouid  re- 
ceive the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, which,  like  high  roads,  and  internal  naviga- 
tion, in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  ferve  to  create 
and  communicate  fociaj  inclinations,  to  bring  capa- 
cities into  action,  and  to  reclaim  the  favage  nature 
into  an  immediate  and  marketable  value.  I trull  it 
wall  be  the  difpofition  of  our  prefent  government  to 
foften  and  civilize  the  fifing  generation,  and  to  grant 
at  lead:  a ? much  money  for  the  eflablifhment  of  pa- 
rochial fchools,  particularly  in  the  fouth  and  weft, 
as  is  annually  voted  to  maintain  the  beggars  of  the 
Metropolis.  If  the  Union  of  the  two  countries  be 
made  not  merely  for  military  and  financial  purpofes, 
but  for  the  love  of  the  people,  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  different  orders  of  the  ftates,  the  profpeCts  of 
peace,  and  the  prevention  of  rebellion,  there  will 
be  no  farther  procralfination  in  attending  to  the  di- 
rection of  Lord  Bacon,  cc  That  if  you  will  have  a 
tree  bear  more  and  better  fruit  than  it  ufed  to  do,  it 
is  not  any  thing  you  can  do  to  the  boughs , but  it  is 
the  ftirring  of  the  earth  and  putting  new  mould 
about  the  roots ^ that  muft  work  it.” 

Not  even  legiflative  power  can  operate  any  fudden 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  people  ; but  let  it  now 
begin  to  make  them  at  leafl  a public  care ; and  nq 
means  appears  more  likely  to  effectuate  this  change 
than  a well-digelted  fyltem  of  public  inltruCtion,  li- 
berated from  incorporation  charters  and  ecclefialtical 
eftablifhments,  which  might  remedy  the  perverfions 
of  diocefan  and  other  fchools  of  rich  endowment, 
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and  by  facilitating  to  all  the  firfl  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, (in  themfelves  fo  aflbciated  with  the  firfl  princi- 
ples of  honefty,  truth,  and  induftry)  might  ferve  to 
multiply  the  early  affociations  of  life,  and  give  a new 
turn  to  that  collection  of  perfonal  habits,  which  con- 
ftitutes  national  character. 

The  Metropolis,  which  was  verging  fail  into  the 
ftate  of  a great  caravanfary  for  the  accommodation 
pf  palfengers  to  England,  and  its  belt  houfes  con- 
verted into  hotels,  will  for  fome  time  at  lead,  be 
animated,  and  improved  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
Court  and  the  hofpitality  of  the  Caftle.  Agriculture 
is  always  fure  of  protection  and  fupport  from  the 
moil  diftinguifhed  patron  of  the  plough,  and  the 
finer  arts  will  fhoot  forth,  and  perhaps  will  ripen, 
even  on  this  deferted  foil,  under  the  united  influence 
pf  rank,  beauty,  and  fafhion. 

Much  fubjeCt  then  there  certainly  is  for  hope,  and 
yet  thefe  hopes  are  mixed  with  a fear.  It  is  not 
merely  a fear  of  the  general  intfricaey  of  a procraf- 
tinating  and  temporizing  policy  with  refpeCt  to  the 
Catholics,  and  its  peculiar  hazard  in  times  like  the 
prefent.  It  is  not  merely  a fear  that  an  indefinite 
poftponement  of  this  queltion,  will,  in  its  effects,, 
rather  tend  to  excite  the  intefline  motion  of  that 
body,  than  to  fufpend  it  ; and  that  minifleriai  con- 
ciliation, being  in  its  nature  partial  and  perfonal, 
will  rather  produce  a difquiet  and  diflatisfaction,  in 
the  generality , which  legiflative  rearefs,  and  that  only , 
pan  for  ever  remove  $ for  the  Catholics  embodied,  as 


they  now  are,  in  a kind  of  ex-corporation,  are  as 
watchful  to  a common  intered,  as  any  individual  to 
his  own.  Nor  is  it  merely  a fear  that  the  whole  of 
the  prefent  miniftry  may  not  have  fully  contemplated 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  mifchief,  which  a 
fydem  of  private  and  perfonal  pajfion  has  introduced 
into  the  conditution  of  civil  fociety,  in  this  part  of 
the  empire.  How  much  this  party  principle  of  po- 
litico-religious preference  and  didin&ion,  corrodes 
the  minuted  fibres  of  the  focial  organization  as 
much  as  it  paralyfes  every  grand  purpofe  of  public 
weal.  How  effectually  it  obftrudts  all  circulation  of 
confidence  and  good  neighbourhood.  What  pride 
and  fufpicion  jt  engenders  in  fonie  breads — what 
jealoufy  and  hidden  wrath  it  hoards  up  in  others-— 
what  an  ever-dropping  poiion  falls  from  thence  into 
the  very  bofoin  of  fociety,  and  what  a poor  defence 
in  mod  cafes  (particularly  in  parts  remote  from  the 
eye  and  ear  of  Adminidration)  their  partial  or  per- 
fonal favour  will  afford  againd  a party  powerful 
enough  to  put  their  own  condructioa  on  the  fpirit  of 
the  law. 

The  fear  I allude  to  has  a wider  extent  than  the 
Catholic  quedion,  and  refers  to  the  future  fortune 
and  fate  of  the  whole  empire— It  is  apprehended,  I 
trud  without  reafon,  that  the  Tory  principles  of  Go- 
vernment are  not  only  prevalent,  but  form  the  grand 
predominating  principles,  for  a length  of  years  pad, 
throughout  Great  Britain,  which  for  a time,  and 
for  a purpofe,  differ,  but  will  foon  fhift  off"  the  in- 
cumbrance of  a Whig  Adminidration.  It  is  appre- 
hended. 
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hended,  that  not  merely  in  the  late  AdminiftratioitS 
We  can  fee  the  evil  in  its  full  extent,  but  that  they 
have  only  been  the  means  of  cherifhing,  ftrengthen- 
ing  and  confirming  prejudices,  of  which  Catholic 
claims  are  only  a mere  touchftone  ; prejudices  not  fo 
much  religious  as  political , which  indicate  a general 
fy Hematic  oppofition  in  all  the  fuperior  claftes  of  fo- 
aiety  to  change  of  any  kind,  under  the  invidious 
term  of  innovation— a term  that  as  occafion  ferves, 
or  necefiity  urges,  is  to  be  denominated  fedition, 
democracy,  iacobinifm,  confpiracy,  rebellion* 

The  fentiment  of  education  in  the  majority  of  its 
feminaries,  is  not  fuppofed  favourable  to  the  zeal  of 
future  life  in  limiting  the  unjuft  influence  of  power. 
The  old  habits  of  country  gentlemen  or  the  landed 
intereft,  and  the  new  habits  of  the  mercantile  or 
monied  intereft,  are  equally  hoftile  to  any  the  leaf! 
alteration  in  the  eftablifhed  order  of  things.  Afia, 
Africa,  and  the  Weft-Indies,  have  not  much  improv- 
ed the  morals,  the  manners,  nor  the  politics  of 
Great  Britain.  The  literature  of  Scotland  has  not  as 
yet  awakened  the  fpirit  of  political  inquiry,  or  any 
wifh  for  improvements  in  the  Conftituticn.  The 
early  popularity  of  the  American  war,  the  long  and 
fruitlefs  oppofition  during  almoft  the  whole  of  this 
reign,  until  -the  late  unexpected,  and  accidental 
change,  which  that  very  numerous  fet  of  men,  who 
fquare  their  principles  and  pradice  upon  the  fup- 
pofed liking  or /difinclination  of  an  individual,  are, 
at  this  moment,  calculating  will  not  be  a change  of 
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any  continuance  ; thefe,  with  other  reafons,  feem  to 
iuftify  an  appreherdion,  that  the  minifter,  who  of  all 
men  pofleffes  molt  the  confidence  of  the  people,  will 
find  it  impracticable  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  by 
doing  fo,  to  reflore  the  Conftitution  to  the  people, 
and  the  people  to  the  Conftitution* 

If  thefe  fears  be  founded,  it  then  feems  evident 
that  the  good  intentions  of  the  prefent  adminiftration 
can  be  rendered  efficacious  and  fuccefsful  only 
through  the  medium  of  a Whig  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  fuch  a Houfe  of  Commons  can  be 
attained  and  fecured  by,  and  only  by  a more  equal 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  PARLIA- 
MENT. It  is  only  by  thus  enlarging  the  Conftitu- 
tion at  its  bafe,  fpreading  wide  the  feet  of  the  impe- 
rial triangle,  that  the  whole  fuperftruciure  of  the 
itate  can  be  rendered  firm  and  immoveable.  It  is 
only  through  the  medium  of  a Parliamentary  Re- 
form, and  the  liberality  of  public  reafon  which 
mu  ft  prove  its  confequence,  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  will  ever  work  their  way  to  a complete 
emancipation.  If  there  is  to  be  a public  feeling 
raifed,  or  an  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  let  it  be 
on  a grand,  public,  comprehenfive,  embracing, 
quef  ion.  It  is  only  through  the  medium  of  a Re- 
form in  Parliament  that  the  Union  can  ever  become 
popular  in  this  Country,  becaufe  then  its  view’s  will 
become  impartial  and  patriotic;  and  when  the  fyftem 
of  Compenfation  begins  to  lofe  its  hold,  there  will  be 
a great  want  of  fome  purer  and  more  durable  prin- 
ciple to  fix  the  attachment  of  Ireland.  It  is  a Reform 
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in  Parliament  which  alone  will  be  able  to  recal  this 
attachment  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  to 
reclaim  their  wandering  imaginations,  and  make 
all  their  affections  once  more  clufter  around  the 
name  of  Country— give  a fupreme  intereft  in  its 
welfare,  and  produce  an  array  of  hearts  and  hands 
in  its  defence.  It  is  their  duty  now  to  come  for- 
ward, no  longer  to  prefer ve  a fdence  which  may  be 
conftrued  into  indifference  or  difaffection,  but  with 
the  fame  alacrity  as  the  Catholics  on  their  particular 
queffion,  to  declare  in  public  meetings  their  con. 
ffant  attachment  to  the  great  meafure  of  national  re- 
el refs,  and  their  implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  Fox,  that 
he  will  never  forget  it,  but  bring  it  forward  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  mod  likely  to  give  it  fuccefs. 
In  fhort,  the  military  defpotifm  of  Napoleon  can 
only  be  met  by  a rule  as  arbitrary  and  military  as  his 
own,  or  by  a willing  and  warlike  people,  embodied 
and  embattled  by  a common  intereft  in  a common 
country,  and  fighting  u;ider  the  iEgis  of  a free,  im- 
partial, and  renovated  Conftitution. 

\ 

Sir,  an  attachment  to  this  grand  principle  of  re- 
form has  long  been  the  grace  and  glory  of  your  poli- 
tical character.  For  26  years,  the  filken  thread  of 
the  fame  confident  and  continuous  principle  has  been 
the  glory  even  of  an  infedt  life,  and,  through  all  its 
vicifiitudes,  proved  a fweet  and  fecret  confolation. 
cc  Tanta  eft  edendi  gloria  hli.”  It  is,  folely,  the 
boldnefs  which'  a communion  of  faith  in  this  grand 
article  of  our  political  redemption  infpires,  and  a 
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truft  in  the  condefcenflon  always  found  in  the  great- 
eft  and  beft  chara&ers,  which  have  prompted  me  to 
write  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox, 
and  emboldened  me  to  bring  fuch  a name -near  to 
that  of  * 

WILLIAM  DRENNAN. 

Dublin , March  17,  1806. 

Servetur  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  incepto  procefierit,  et  fill  confieU 


